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Bellevue School, Detroit Architect: O'Dell, Hewiett, & Luckenbach, In General Contractor: Leslie Construction Company Mason Contractor: Navetta Masonry 


That even-textured old smoothie, Beslite Block, does it 
again. Transforms what could have been a cold, uninviting 
hallway into a cheerful, maintenance-free hallway. Beslite 
Block. The most paintable block in town. Available in 
a variety of sizes and shapes at a block plant near you. 
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American Concrete Institute; Concrete Improvement Board; Concrete Products Association of 
Michigan: Construction Specifications Institute, Detroit Chapter; Expanded Clay and Shale Association 


The 


heats 


The heat at Continental 
Plastics is electric. Heat for 
people. For production. The 
most comfortable and efficient 
heat. Ask Continental Plastics. 
They manufacture a variety of 
plastic products, from milk 
carton cases to mortar shell 
holders. They know that when 
you use some of the largest 


screw-ram presses in existence, you need 
electric heat. Heat to keep plastic pellets free- 
moving from centralstorage bins tothemolds. 


at Continental Plastics. 


Continental Plastics heat their 
entire office area and plant 
electrically. It's cleaner. More 
economical. More efficient. 
Above huge shipping doors, 
radiant electric heat is the 
most practical way to keep 
comfort in, cold out. For 
process heating, for comfort 
heating, Edison will work 


with your engineer, architect or consultant. 
In Detroit, call 962-2100, ext. 2861. Else- 
where, phone the nearest Edison office. 
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EDITORIAL 

Certainly to most, if not all the readers of this magazine, 
it is unecessary to explain the identity of Mr. Constantinos 
Doxiadis. This dynamic Greek is known and acknowl- 
edged not only as one of the world’s great experts in the 
subject of urban planning and development, but also as 
one of the most energetic and thorough in drawing at- 
tention to this crucial and consequential matter. 

Largely at the instigation of Mr. Walker Cisler of the 
Detroit Edison Company, Doxiadis, assisted by Wayne 
State University, has been conducting an exhaustive study 
of the developing urban Detroit area, what it is and what 
it must anticipate in years to come. A few weeks ago we 
heard Doxiadis speak in Lansing before the Michigan Con- 
sulting Engineers Council, explaining something of his 
methods and of the basic influences which are to be felt 
and to which responses must come, be they planned or not, 
be they good or bad. The great growth of the Detroit 
Metropolitan area is with us. Although there are, and will 
increasingly be a host of problems attached to the orderly 
procedure of this process, the whole picture is as inevitable 
as tomorrow’s dawn and is not of itself a problem. It is 
a fact. Understanding the normal patterns of behavior of 
the urban entity on an academic basis is a prerequisite to 
planning for some measure of control of the urban expan- 
sion process. 

In Doxiadis’ definition, the normal pattern for any given 
urban area or segment thereof includes three phases: (1) 
growth, (2) change, and (3) disease. This is true whether 
we consider a city block or an entire state, and the vastly 
different existing characters of the areas, as between Wayne 
County, Michigan and, say Eureka County, Nevada, (pop. 
767) is only a matter of degree and of time. Step (1) hap- 
pens. It cannot be avoided, even under the most urgent 
an ddictatorial birth control regulations or the most 
massive measures of population of 3.5 billion will surpass 
12 billion. 

Doxiadis has found that the peak level of the maximum 
income group (and correspondingly lesser income groups) 
moves outward, geographically, from the center of the city 
at the rate of two years per day, which is four miles in 
ten years. The areas of the city which they have occupied 
and have abandoned, that is, those closer to the center 
move then into phase (3), disease, and the disease phase 
has four separate identifiable steps, some of which often 
overlap each other: (a) physical decline — lack of paint, 
overcrowding in buildings, improper or non-existent main- 
tenance measures, lack of landscaping care, and circum- 
vention or outright ignoring of zoning and building regu- 
lations; (b) economic decline — declining financial where- 
withal and stability within families, businesses, and local 
government, and the shifting of the overall economic 
characteristic from provider to dependent; (c) social de- 
cline 一 the breakdown of mutual respect and interest 
among humans and an increasingly inward concern for 
human welfare; and (d) intellectual decline — this does 
not mean intelligence levels or educational opportunities, 
although both are a part. What is declining here is the 
entire process and direction of human thought. Man’s 
ability to use and to understand his own mental capa- 
bility is so battered and befuddled by the sequence of other 
negative effects that it ceases to function at all in behalf 
of his own basic needs. This is a pretty bleak picture. 

An interesting graph or diagram can be drawn to illus- 
trate this, plotting the maximum income and intellectual 
levels of the urban population against its geographic rela- 
tionship to the center of the city. Generally horizontal lines 
represent this maximum income-intellect level (a combina- 
tion of these two qualities, since one does not necessarily 
match the other). A single vertical line near the center 
represents the geographic center of the city, with any point 
on the horizontal representing a comparative distance from 


the city center, and each succeeding horizontal being above 
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century status of this would show a single rather sharp 
rise in level just at the city center. By 1940 this curve 
would hold the same general configuration but the top 
of the curve would be wider. A 1950 curve would show 
this high point split in two with a depression in the middle, 
at city center, as the first shadows of decay at the center 
begin to appear. A curve for 10 years later, higher on the 
graph, indicating generally higher standards, would be 
similar to this but with more pronounced highs somewhat 
further from the center line, and a low point at the center 
lower than the preceding curve. This is the alarming and 
critical part of the diagram. Where a later socio-economic 
curve crosses and falls below the preceding one, actual 
decline of total standards occurs and real disease and decay 
sets in crisis proportions — and this is at the center of 
the city. This diagram bears a striking resemblance to an 
illustration of the progress of a cancerous growth, and 
such is the case in Detroit in 1968. 

The relief and removal of these pressures must be the 
central goal of planned urban expansion. We can do little 
to alter the general trend of pure population expansion, 
but much can be done to relieve many of the pressures that 
contribute to decay, in education and income opportunities, 
and in such matters as length of essential daily travel dis- 
tances and times, of community identification, of recrea- 
tional and employment opportunities. A city can grow too 
big to be a community, as has Detroit and many other 
cities in our country. When personal identification with 
his community becomes too much of a task for a man 
because of that community’s size, its frantic pace, or any 
other aspect which is beyond his own control, his sense of 
belonging to society and of contributing to it also become 
too much for him, and the social decline step of the “city 
disease” gives way to the intellectual decline, and the mental 
and moral level of the jungle is the heritage. 

There are different possibilities in limiting the headlong 
expansion of an urban entity. One that has been tried 
rather often in recent years is the deliberate creation of 
“satellite cities.” These do not seem to work with complete 
success. Doxiadis says they never will. Too many of the 
essential services and opportunities that make up the com- 
plete city are still to be found only in the core city, and 
despite the greenbelts, the rapid transit systems, and the 
efforts made to cut the tie with the mother city, the resi- 
dent of such a place is still part of the core city, and 
suffers from its sickness. Far better, says Mr. Doxiadis 
is the deliberate creation of a second major urban center 
of equivalent economic power and social attraction, Dallas 
and Fort Worth are totally separate urban centers al- 
though close enough to each other that one could serve 
as nothing more than the bedroom community for the 
other. All other major cities of our nation are examples 
of the opposite tendency, with the possible exception of 
San Francisco and Oakland. None of these were developed 
as a deliberate attempt to correct a bad situation, and each 
has its own historical heritage and individual image. But a 
Dallas-Fort Worth relationship can be created from 
scratch, and could offer much to relieve the pressure and 
disease. 

Detroit lies at the heart of what will one day be a solid 
urban mass from Montreal to well west of Chicago and 
from Chicago through northern Ohio and Pennsylvania 
to connect with an even greater urbanism—a megalopolis 
along the north half of our east coast. We must face this 
and plan for it, bringing into the planning every aspect of 
what makes a city. The result, though vastly different from 
our present circumstances can be palatable, and even com- 
fortable. The message is simply that it is coming, and 
now is the time for the comprehensive planning to be 
done to avoid as many of the pressure as is possible. Recog- 
nizing what is happening, and how widespread are the 
roots of what is happening is a big part of the battle. How 
manv riots will be required before we catch on? 
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Plans for Branch Bank 


Detroit Bank & Trust has released 
plans for the permanent office of the 
bank to be constructed on Maple 
Road just east of Orchard Lake Road 
in West Bloomfield Township. The 
modern banking center will replace 
the temporary quarters currently oc- 
cupied by the branch on the site. The 
exterior of the new office will feature 
earthcolored brick and floor-to-ceiling 
windows of solar glass. A unique sky- 
light caps the building and will pro- 
vide natural lighting for the banking 
lobby below. Parking is provided for 
approximately 55 cars. Architects for 
the projects are Jickling & Lyman of 
Birmingham. Completion of the build- 
ing is scheduled for early 1969. 


Flint Golf League 
Membershop Open 


The Flint Area Chapter of the AIA 
is planning another Golf League this 
year open to architects, engineers, 


PICTURED. 

St. Genevieve's Church—Livonia 
Joseph St. Cyr Architect 
and Associates, Inc. 

Ceramic Tile 

Professionally Installed: 
four thousand square feet of 
glazed floor tile in front of altar; 
walls and floors of washrooms. 
For information regarding 


technical qualities or instal- 
lation, call (313) 353-5547 
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contractors and suppliers related to 
the building industry. 

The goal this year will be the same 
as in 1967 when the league contrib- 
uted $1,000.00 to the Flint Chapter 
Scholarship Fund. 

Information about membership may 
be obtained from the Golf League 
Chairman, Clifford Gibbs, AIA, 705 
Kelso Street, Flint, Michigan or Mar- 
vin Brokaw, 613 West Court Street, 
Flint, Michigan. 


CEC Award to AKA 


The Consulting Engineers’ Council 
of Michigan, sponsors of an annual 
competition to honor engineering 
achievement, presented Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects and Engineers 
with a Merit Award for a structural 
design of the new administrative office 
building at Saginaw, Michigan, for 
the Chevrolet Grey Iron Foundry 
Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 


Paul G. Fleck, P.E., executive vice- 
president of Albert Kahn Associates, 
accepted the award for his firm at a 
banquet climaxing a “Legislative Day 
Program” held in Lansing, Michigan. 
Purpose of the program was to “out- 
line the role of the Consulting Engi- 
neer, the Architect, and the State 
Legislature in Michigan’s economy,” 
and theme of the conference was 
“Imagineering for 1980.” 

J. S. Pettitt, Jr., AIA, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Kahn organization, served 
as a panel member on a session of the 
conference devoted to the “Engineer’s 
Role in Building Environment for 
Human Comfort.” Pettitt is immediate 
past president of the Michigan Society 
of Architects. 

Among the many prominent speak- 
ers who addressed the conference 
were Dr. Constantinos Doxiadis, the 
engineer-planner from Greece, and 
Robert Waldron, Speaker of the Mich- 
igan House of Representatives. 

As a winner in the competition 
sponsored by the Consulting Engi- 


when an architect plans for the future... 


he selects building materials very carefully. A ceramic 


tile contractor will be pleased to explain how quality products 


25100 Evergreen Road . 


and professional installation methods produce lasting effect. 


CERAMIC TILE CONTRACTORS PROMOTION FUND, INC. 


Southfield, Michigan 48075 


The Diggers. 


Our team will pitch right in to help you 
install Gas more quickly, easily. 


mind. We'll see you get the right answer, so your project 
is equipped the efficient, e nical way. We 
want you to get it-finished and sold faster. Just call our 
New Bu Department. And watch us di 


You ask the questio 
and accu S 
four units to a s 
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Haven-Busch 
longspan joists 
permit clearance 
up to 192 feet 


HAVEN 
BUSCH 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1288 
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You won't find 
them any longer. 
Anywhere. 


Something else you won't 
find anywhere else: Haven- 
Busch’s full-service program 
that assures you the finest in 
structural steel. And the value 
that goes with it. Our trained 
engineers work with you, sup- 
plementing your approach to a 
project — from smallest structure 
to largest building complex. The re- 
sulting time and money saved is 
passed on to your client. Of course, 
we back construction with skilled su- 
pervisors and iron worker crews. All are 
equipped with the latest tools and 
machinery. The entire team stays with 
each project to completion. 

Call 616/532-3641 What you really need 
is our longspan joist catalog. Telephone 
us for a copy. Or write today. 


3483 Chicago Drive, S.W. 
Grandville, Michigan 49418 


WE HAVE A WAY WITH STRUCTURAL STEEL 


neers’ Council of Michigan, the Chev- 
rolet administrative office building 
automatically becomes a candidate in 
the 1968 Awards Program sponsored 
by the national Consulting Engineers’ 
Council. 


Religious Architecture 
Conference Set 


A program of seven seminars geared 
to the interests of church building 
committees and spiritual leaders has 
been announced for the 29th National 
Conference on Religious Architecture. 

The Conference will be held for 
four days beginning April 30 at the 
Statler Hilton Plaza in Miami Beach. 
Theme of this year’s Conference is 
“The Reality of Tradition: Creativity.” 

Sponsored by the Guild of Religious 
Architecture of the American Institute 
of Architects, and the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA, it is supported by several 
national Christian and Jewish organi- 
zations. 

The seminars are a major part of 
the Conference program which will 
also include several major addresses, 
tours of religious structures, exhibits 
and social events. 

Each of the seminars offers a self- 
contained program, and the entire 
series of seven will be offered at three 
different times for the convenience of 
building committees and spiritual 
leaders who cannot attend the entire 
Conference. 

Seminar topics include “Architec- 
ture and the Arts”, “Architectural 
Implications of the Education Minis- 
try”, “Design for Music”, “Financing 
for Architectural Needs”, “First Unit 
and the Ultimate Plan”. “Liturgy of 
the Worship Space”, and “Program- 
ming and Education”. 

The Rev. William M. Belk of Or- 
lando is chairman of the seminars 
program. Registrations should be made 
with the Conference Coordinator, 
Mrs. Esther F. Martin, P.O. Box 488, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 33134. 


SH&G Appointment 


The appointment of J. Richard 
Haggerty to the position of Coordina- 
tor of Hospital Research and Planning 
for Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Asso- 
ciates Inc. was announced by James R. 
Livingston, executive vice-president. 

Haggerty, a registered Professional 
Engineer in Michigan, holds bachelor 
and masters degrees in Civil and Sani- 
tary Engineering from University of 
Wisconsin. A member of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls since 1963, he 
served seven years as principal engi- 


Continued on Page 12 


DON’T 
TRUST 
TO LUCK 


One factor bituminous parking lot 
designers cannot control is the ulti- 
mate use of the structures they create. 
Frequently, what was to have been a 
facility for passenger vehicles ends up being 
used for heavily loaded trucks, etc. But there's 
no need to gamble on performance in such cases. 


Competitively priced granular base course materials 
with extraordinary load supporting power (3 times 
greater than those upon which standard designs are 
based) are produced locally. 


Don’t gamble on base course aggregate! For information con- 
cerning the exceptional design safety factors that are available to 
you, call the American Aggregates Corporation — world’s leading 
producer of quality gravel products. 
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12500 Greenfield ® Detroit, Michigan ® VErmont 5-3050 


54th Annual MSA Convention 
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Highlights 


MSA Board of Directors Meeting 


Philip J. Meathe, Director, Michigan 
Region, AIA 


Chairman of Prizes, Frank North 


Seminar “Envisioning Tomorrow's 
Architecture Part III The 
Practitioner” 


Seminar, “Envisioning Tomorrow’s 
Architecture Part I The Student” 


Louis Rossetti, recipient of the 

1968 MSA Gold Medal with his son 
Gino, Chairman of the 1968 
Convention 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Reinforced Plastic Industries 


Schultz, Snyder and Steele Lumber 
Company 


Architectural Research Inc. 


Robert F. Hastings, Vice President 
of AIA 


Charles Moore, Chairman, Yale 
University, School of Art and 
Architecture 


= | 
hote RS Pontchartrat 


Chase Black presides at the Annual 
Business Meeting 


Red Warner, President of Saginaw 
Valley Chapter 


Henry Hall, President, Producer's 
Council, Michigan Chapter 


Past MSA President Jay S. Pettitt 


Bernie DeVries and Rodger Stroop 
of Grand Valley Chapter 


Convention Design and Graphics 
Committee, Debra Balter and Lyn 
Graziani 


The Ladies Day, Jeanne Meathe, 
Erma Bombeck and Grace Smith 


William Caudill, of Caudill Rowlett 
& Scott, Inc. 


Past Chairman, Bill Black 
David Osler of Ann Arbor 
11 Kenneth Kimmel and Anthony Asher 


of SMEAD with Jack Hallett, 
Heidi Fujii and Sam Popkin 
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Complete 
Mechanical 


| G L- AN 一 Construction 


OBE 


<IL-IAN by Detroit's 
fastest growing 
mechanical contractor 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48208 
TEmple 1-7820 
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ROGIND/PARKER INC. ROGIND/PARKER INC. ROGIND/PARKER INC. 


ROGIND/PARKER INC. 


«THANK YOU 


For the wonder- 
ful response to 
our Exhibit at the 
MSA Conven- 


tion. 


We didn’t win 
any awards... 
but we did have 
the best Alumi- 
num Window Ex- 


hibit. 


a — 


Projected 。 Casements 。 
Fire Escape + Top Hinged + 
Cleaning Vents 。 15” or 
2” Sections + AAMA Speci- 
fications. 


398-6330 


651 LIVERNOIS AVENUE 
FERNDALE, MICH. 48220 


Continued from Page 6 


neer of the Hospital and Medical 
Facilities Division of the Michigan 
Department of Health. He is a mem- 
ber of many professional organiza- 
tions including the Michigan Society 
of Professional Engineers, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Michigan 
Hospital Association and American 
Association for Hospital Planning. 


WALD Theatre Party—May 2 


The Women’s Architectural league 
of Detroit will sponsor a benefit 
theatre party to be held Thursday, 
May 2, 1968, at Meadow Brook 
Theatre, Oakland University, Roch- 
ester, Michigan. The play for the 
evening will be “Seagull” by Anton 
Chekhov. 

The tickets for the evening will be 
$25.00 per couple, including a buffet 
dinner served in Vandenberg Hall 
preceding the play. Black tie optional. 


CSI Annual Dinner Dance May 17 


The Detroit Chapter of CSI will 
hold their Annual Dinner Dance at 
the new Raleigh House, 25300 Tele- 
graph Road, Southfield, on Friday 
Evening May 17. 

The complete cost for a night of 
dancing and prizes will be $30.00 per 
couple, and includes cocktails, dinner 
and after dinner refreshments. Door 
prizes will be awarded, all MSA 
members are cordially invited. Please 
make your reservations as soon as 
possible with O. R. Bellucci, Phone 
532-1933. Cocktails begin at 6:30 
P.M. 


P.C. Plans Table Top Dinner 
Meeting April 24. 

Producers’ Council Table Top Dis- 
play Meeting for Lansing AIA Chap- 
ter. 6:00 P.M., Wednesday, April 24, 
1968. The Steinhaus — 6045 West 
Saginaw Road, Lansing, Michigan. 
Beverages, Dinner, Exhibits & Prize 
courtesy of Producers’ Council, Mich- 
igan and Grand Rapids Chapters. 


CLASSIFIED 


Position Available 
Energetic young graduate architect. 
Minimum two years office experience. 
Position leading to principalship in 
aggressive Western 
Michigan. Write for particulars, giving 
Architect, 1301 
Detroit 


small office in 


personal resume to: 

Michigan Mutual 
S 

48226. 


Building, 


120 Madison Avenue, 2600 Square 
feet of very desirable space, Good 
north light, Suitable for Architects. 
Reasonabie rental. 963-4230. 


M. Den Brave 


wl Our 53rd Anniversary 


SHEET METAL 
VENTILATING 
AIR CONDITIONING 


9080 Alpine Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
WE 3-7494-5-6 


MICHIGAN 
DRILLING CO. 


SOILS & FOUNDATION ENGINEERS 
SERVING THE MIDWEST SINCE 1928 


Soils Explorations and Laboratory 
Testing for Foundations and Other 
Structures 


Consulting Services in Soils 
Engineering, Research & Other 
Special Problems 


14555 WYOMING AVE. 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
933-9366 


Immaculate Conception Church, Weymouth, Mass. 
Architects: Holmes & Edwards, Boston, Mass. 


The Goof Proof Roof. 
lt covers any shape you can dream up. 


A liquid GE Silicone Rubber Roofing System covers any 
shape you can design . . elliptical, straight pitched, 
doughnut shaped . . . to make a long lasting, seamless 
elastic skin. 

And, Silicone Rubber Roofing will stay weather re- 
sistant, seamless and resilient for years, if the substrate 
does its job. And that solves the most common problem 
of intricate roofs like this. Leakage. 

As years of testing have shown, silicone rubber re- 
sists sunlight, ozone, ultraviolet and moisture. These are 
the things that cause eventual damage to other syn- 
thetic materials. So a Silicone Rubber Roof will notcrack 
or embrittle. It exhales trapped air. And it will stay 


seamless as long as the substructure does its job. 
Another beauty of Silicone Rubber Roofing is that it 
weighs only 1/20th of conventional built-up roofing. 
That opens up all kinds of design possibilities. It goes 
on in fewer man hours than any other liquid applied 
system. That keeps costs in line. And it doesn't take 
much skill. That's a help. 
So, if you'd like to guard against goofs 
on your next showcase design, get the 
facts on GE Silicone Rubber Roofing. 
Paced HOLMES ASSOCIATES INC. 
547-8811 566-2326 
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material 
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PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE 


Il 


INDEM no 


D 3102 EAST CORK STREET 
x KALAMAZOO, MICH. 49003 


Phone 
Kalamazoo (616) 381-1550 
Detroit (313) 864-0121 


“ENVISIONING TOMORROW’S 


By William W. Caudill, F.A.T.A 


The first of three parts of a speech given 
by Mr. Caudill— Director, School of 
Architecture, Rice University 一 af the 
54th Annual MSA Convention — 196 


The question has been posed: What will 
tomorrow's architecture be like? There 
is an easy answer provided you play my 
game and take my definition of archi- 
tecture, Answer? Tomorrow's architec- 
ture will be the same as today’s. 

Architecture is architecture regardless 
in what century it happens, or where. 
The intent of architecture is timeless— 
always valid. So simple, yet so profound. 
Why architecture? To help people. To 
satisfy human needs—physical needs and 
emotional needs, generally through pro- 
vision of space. Wasn’t it Michigan’s 
Eero Saarinen who said, “Architecture 
is not just to fulfill man’s need for shelter, 
but also to fulfill man’s belief in the 
nobility of his earth”? 
Architecture has always been and always 
will be the fulfillment of man’s needs as 
measured by his values. As needs and 
values change, naturally architectural 
forms with their related functions will 
have to change to respond to new de- 
mands. But architecture, for what is real, 
Stays put 

Am I just playing with semantic I 
don't think so. (J refuse to agree with 
the Miami hotel owner who, after a hur- 
ricane, said, “It blew off my architecture, 
but it didn’t hurt my huilding.”) If archi- 
tecture is the inner stuff necessary to 
raise a mere functional building to a 
higher plateau where it becomes, in a 
sense, an art form, exuding inspiration 
and aspiration, then architecture is as 
permanent as man, But architecture form 


existence on 


by itself is not architecture. Forms come 
and go. Some forms, reeking of architec- 
tural fug, will be interpreted by some 
people as architecture itself, In archi 
tecture, the forms must do something, 
be something, responding constantly to 
new demands, not just to look like they 
ain't, (I used that word advisedly.) That’s 
why forms get tired. That’s why we get 
tired of them. We continually search for 
new forms which are more adequate and 
more expressive to meet current human 
needs and values. Musicians, mixing 
electronic sounds with colored films, are 
doing the same thing. There will always 
be the search for new and more expres- 
sive forms. 

But forms will change; their functions 
will change. The economical aspect of 
both function and form will change. But 
not architecture. It is here to stay. Don't 
let these preachers of doom scare you. 
Architecture is not dead. It’s not even 
sick. 

Do you think people will give up archi- 
tecture? Will they give up medicine? 
Give up law? With more people needing 
medical care and more bodies on the 
crust running over each other morally 
as well as physically, both medicine and 
law must be raised to a higher state of 
sophistication. So must architecture. This 
crowded world has to have architectural 
care, if you please. I agree with Richard 
Neutra (“Survival Thru Design”) — the 
world’s very survival depends upon 
architecture. That’s why there is so much 
talk about cleaning up the cities. Archi- 
tectural space pollution is just as danger- 
ous as water and air pollution. The traf. 
fic jams are no worse than the building 
jams. The architect of ordered space is 
the key to a livable future. 


ARCHITECTURE” 


Ordered space is the architect’s busi- 
ness. It might well be that many archi- 
tects cannot create architecture. I am 
not denying this, but I contend there are 
simply not enough good ones to do the 
job. If we are going to make any head- 
way at all in improving the physical 
environment, there must be an increasing 
number of architects and all kinds of 
architects. So here is a point: the future 
will depend upon the schools, not only 
qualitatively, but quantitatively. Many of 
you are using or will use various firms 
as extensions of school. That’s the way 
it should be. The school alone cannot 
make an architect. 

What the future will be like depends 
upon how the schools and firms are pre- 
paring our youths to understand and deal 
with people problems. There cannot be 
architecture without people. The Par- 
thenon isn’t architecture. It was. It is now 
a symbol; at best, an architectural monu- 
ment. A school without children is not 
architecture, Pour in the children as you 
would pour fluid in a dry battery, and 
they will energize architecture. Life is 
the catalyst of architecture. Corbusier's 
Savoye House full of hay isn’t architec- 
ture. It was architecture only when the 
Savoyes were living in it. Chipboard 
models are not architecture. Architecture 
becomes alive with use. Serve the user— 
that is the intent. Architecture has to do 
something and be something. Do is the 
function; be is the form, Both do and be 
relate to intent. The intent concerns 
users. The intent is lost when we design 
spaces more to impress other architects 
than people who use them. To want to 
be an architect’s architect is fine, but 
a much more noble thought is the desire 
to be a people's architect. 

As a practitioner, I confess that often 
I become more enthralled with the ap- 
proach to architectural design and with 
the techniques of construction than in 
serving the user. Pm not alone. There 
are lots of us guilty of people neglect. 
We rank means over ends. We smother 
intent with techniques. As formalists we 
are more interested in current architec- 
tural forms than in architecture itself, 
which goes way beyond form, way be- 
yond function, way beyond economy. As 
functionalists we are more interested in 
efficiency than in amenities. As “prac- 
tical” practitioners we are more interest- 
ed in saving a few bucks than saving 
people from being bored to death. These 
ailments have always been with us. Hope- 
fully the next generation of architects 
will have the knowledge and skill to 
equilibrate function, form, and economy 
successfully so that the majority of 
spaces fall within the realm of architec- 
ture. (The Triad Theory,” AIA Journal, 
February 1968) But each of the elements 
of this triad must be related realistically 
to the needs of the users or this balanc- 
ing act is all in vain, 


So it seems architects must love 
people. A lot don’t. We even exclude 
people from our published photographs 
and sales slides, if you pardon the expres- 
sion. They mess up the architecture. As 
the old castle builders used to say, “The 
containers must equal the contained.” 
In our zeal to use the most advanced 
technology and to improve office prac- 
tice techniques, we often forget the con- 
tained—these poor devils who must use 
our buildings. Buildings might be for 
horses, or for machines for canning 
tomatoes, but architecture is for people: 
the student in the carrel, the bald-headed 
guy in the fifth pew, mamma taking out 
the garbage, and dad in the office feeding 
the computer. Now if a horse barn or 
a hangar for a plane provokes an emo- 
tional response satisfying both to the 
eye and to the heart, architecture prob- 
ably exists. One doesn’t have to be con- 
tained to be contented. 

The architects of the future unques- 
tionably will have to have greater sensi- 
tivity to human needs and values. They 
will have. 

What are these architects-to-be like? 
They are serious. They want social 
change. They can think. They can talk. 
There will not be too many really good 
designers, I am afraid. But take it from 
me, they'll cause change. Change for 
the better. The new form-givers will seek 
meaningful form, not form for form’s 
sake. But form, be it art, literature, 
music, or architecture, is created by man 
for man. Now consider the by man part 
—the designer—separately from for man 
—the people. Form reflects the man be- 
hind it. Impregnated in the form and 
easily detected can be found his values, 
his goals, his knowledge, and his skills. 
Even more important can be seen or 
sensed what he thinks of people. Form 
is shaped by what a man believes in. 
And what a man believes in stems from 
the environment in which he grew up. 
My values and goals unquestionably 
were established early in life not only 
by strong family influence, but by the 
fact that I managed to flourish in the 
depression milieu. I still value the dollar; 
still like big bands; still appreciate Stein- 
beck and Will Rogers; still consider 
Wright, Corbusier, and straightlaced 
Mies as the greats. And just to show 
you what an old fogey I am, I have an 
‘analytique” on my wall done with ink 
which I ground myself. How far back 
can you get? I’m the image of a tired old 
architect. But don't count me out, I 
drink Beatle tonic to regulate my intel- 
lectual digestion and I look at the mini- 
skirts for inspiration, if not aspirations. 
Also I know that in this profession 
longevity is the key. (Pm a slow learner. 
Took twenty years to learn to talk. Thirty 
to swim. And 40 to fly. I am expecting 
great things from me in my old age. 
Maybe I can learn to design?) 
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